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Cuncerto Op.24 (1934) for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Webern 
Horn, Trumpet, Txciubone, Violin, Viola and Piano 


Ztwas lebhaft . sie to yiiiee? 
* Sehr langsam stot 
Sehr rasch 


For Webern the internal structural elements of a campo- 
sition yielded a paradox: the more restrictive they were, 
the more freedom he felt in the act of camposition. “Full 
freedom has only become possible through...unexampled 
control," he said. Already binding himself by twelve-—tone 
series in previous works, in the present Concerto the 

series is itself divided into four three-note units,  . 
closely interrelated by inversion, etc, The whole work, 
then, is the result of, manipulations. of one three-note motit 
B-B-flat-D. However no amount of analysis - and this is 
the most often analysed of all Webern's works - will be of 
‘much help to a listener without a score. As Stockhausen 
says " it is obvious that everything which has been and 
Will be said about Webern's technique and style of compo- 
sition will not demonstrate that he wrote beautiful music." 
This is not to deny the value of analysis as an aid to eval- 
uation on.aesthetic grounds. But no-one was more aware than 
Webern that the "mathematics" of music,do not tell the 
whole story. The work took shape over a long period of 
time: first hints of it come in a letter of Webern's dating 
from March 1931. Webern always worked slowly and pains- | 
takingly with much heart-searching, and the present con- 
certo proved no exception. The title indicates, much as does 
that of Bartok's Concerto for Orchestra, the soloistic treat 
ment of instruments which in Webern's concerto. involves a 
mest subtle and fascinating exploitation of timbre. Weberm _ 
employs the well-tried device of two faster movements sur- _ 
rounding a slower central movement, | 


| 
Sonata for Two Pianos Stravinsky 
Moderato 


Theme with aoaaets 
Allegretto 


The work was composed during 1943-44, and first performed 
b the composer with Nadia Boulanger in 1944 in Madison, 


—- 





Wisconsin. In the broadest sense the work represents an 
extension of the piano duet, for the first piano part lies 
largely y in the higher range of the instrument, the second 
piano part in ne, J lo; ip eet tough this principle is 
evicent, oe pane way ties himself to it. The first 
moverent cl Saanee Lonbles classical sonata form, even to 
the designated repetition of the exposition. Only in the 
kev-relationships of the various sections does Stravinsky 
Cepart from classical practice. The.subsequent Theme with 
Variations is one of Stravinsky's most melodious ccompos- 
tions. The theme itself-in G major - is first presented 
(Largo) three times over an accompaniment that becomes 
progressively richer in sonority and counterpoint. There 
follow four well-contrasted ‘variations, the third interest- 
ing as a quasi-fugato treatment and the fourth returning to 
the lyricism of Pe igi. cas presentation of the theme. 

The last mo ? 4's"a miniature’ rondo ‘having 
the form ABA. The Ai material and its treatment, 
especially in the central section, remind us of Stravinsky's 
Russian origins. 





Trio Sonata in G major (BWV1039) - Bach 


Adagio 

Allegro ma non presto 
Adagio e piano 
Presto ' Pic 


In view of the popularity of the trio-sonata as a Baroque 
genre, it is surprising that Bach seems to have written 
only four trio-sonatas and even same of thése'aré of qués- 
tionable authenticity. However the present work is cer- 
tainly Bach's. Originally for two flutes and continuo, 


Bach later transcribed it for gamba and continuo by in- 


corporating the second flute's part in the harpsichord 
part. Bach's transcription seems authority enough for 
today's performance in which one of the flute parts will | 
be played on the oboe. The work is in four strongly con-" 
trasted movements. The opening Adagio, unhurried and ~ ~~ 
‘Serene ,, uses much canonic imitation in its structure. The 
| exberance, of the dance-like Allegro that follows largely 
conceals its intricate contrapuntal writing. The next 
movement is strikingly Italianate, reminiscent of a 
Vivaldi slow movement. Over a slow-moving succession of 


a 


harmonies the upper parts repeat a Short sixteenth-note 


figure again and again. In the concluding Presto the 
continuo part is no longer merely for harmonic suppor 
but becomes the third voice of a three—voice fugue. 


INTERMISSION 
Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion Bartok 


Assai lento - Allegro molto 
Lento, ma non troppo 
Allegro non troppo 


Having produced one masterpiece - the Music for Strin 
Percussion and Celesta - in 1936, Bartok followed it 
with another - the Sonata for Two Pianos and. Percussi 
in 1937, A climactic introduction leads to the sonata 
form Allegro molto. There are three subjects. The 
development begins with an ostinato treatment of the 
Opening motif of the introductim. It climaxes in a 

‘ fortissimo recapitulation of the first subject in clo 
canon. After the second subject has been recapitulate 
there follows a fugue on the third subject, providing 
a remarkable ending to ti. movement. The second mover 
is ternary in form, the central section being an exam 
of the glittering nocturnal sounds - glissandi, rapid 
scales, chord clusters - familiar from other Bartok wi 
The third movement, dance-like in 2/4 meter, has as i 
main theme a folk-like tune which lends itself to man 
varied developmental procedures. Bartok treats diffen 
fragments of the theme in turn, and in between there | 
episodes of contrasting character, the movement thus 
resembling a rondo without actually being one. In ear! 
works Bartok had given prominence to percussion but ni 
SO Much as here. After writing this sonata he persue 
this particular interest no further. (M.E.) | 


Next Sunday Afternoon Series Concert: February 27, 19’ 


Artists: Robert Aitken, flute; Melvin Berman, oboe; 
Anton Kuerti, piano and Victor Martin, violin. 


Next Event: Sunday, January 30th - University of Tort 
Concert Band. Conductor: Prof. Robert A. RoSevear. 


